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ITALIAN E'S AND O'S 


OST makers of Italian grammars of whatever nationality are 
evasive or non-committal concerning the phonetic character of 
unstressed e and o, as a cursory examination of books discloses. 

I refer to the difference in quality (or timbre) due to the degree 
of opening of the mouth orifice in pronouncing these vowels. It is 
on this basis that we distinguish the so-called close vowels |e| and 
'o| from the open vowels |¢] and [95], called in Italian strette or 
chiuse and larghe or aperte, respectively. The better dictionaries 
show these differences for stressed e and 0, not a few grammars too 
at any rate in the vocabularies, and some of the modern texts as well. 
This distinction represents generally the Tuscan norm, since there is 
no regional uniformity. To exemplify, Michele Martina says in the 
first volume of his Grammatica pratica della lingua italiana: “Queste 
due vocali [e and o|hanno un duplice suono, aperto e stretto, che non 
possono usarsi a capriccio, ma secondo le parole e il loro significato. 
Ora, se ne eccettui i Toscani, quanti sono quelli che badano a questo? 
Pochi, per non dire nessuno.” 

Now this refers only to the stressed vowels. If we look beyond 
to the unstressed e and 0, we find no attempt to differentiate the two 
types, if in this case two types there be. 

Without attempting to call the roll of the Italian grammars 
published in America which fail to note or intimate the phonetic 
values of these two vowels, unstressed, let us observe that the follow- 
ing grammars published in Italy do so fail: Cesare de Titta, Gram- 

: matica italiana (1907) ; Giuseppe Lipparini, La nostra lingua (1929) ; 
Michele Martina, Grammatica pratica della lingua italiana, vols. | 
and 2 (1930); Morandi e Cappuccini, Grammatica italiana (1930) : 

Dino Provenzal, Grammatica italiana (1932). 

There are, however, several grammars that do, intentionally or 
unintentionally, imply in vocabulary and sometimes in text, that the 
unstressed vowels are close. This is generally accomplished in the 
modern American grammars by means of the letters of the Association 
phonétique internationale, [e] and [0] for the close sounds and [e] 
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and [>] for the open sounds, the former only being used by these 
books in unstressed syllables. In other books, especially Italian 
dictionaries, this is done with accents, the acute for close sounds and 
the grave for the open. 

Thus the following allow us, through intention or default, to 

conclude that the unstressed vowels are close: Marinoni, Simple 
Italian Lessons (1927); E. H. Wilkins, First Italian Book (1920); 
and a number of texts of the Heath-Chicago series. The same is 
true in vocabularies of the German-Italian grammar of Carl Marquand 
Sauer, /talienische Konversations-Grammatik (1906), and of the 
Italian: Giulio Panconcelli-Calzia, Italiano (1911); Luigi Polacco, 
La commedia divina di Dante Alighieri (1909); Petrocchi, Novo di- 
zionario universale (1900), and other Italian dictionaries published 
passim. 
On the other hand, there are American grammars, not a few, that 
give a plain and categorical decision on this point, and notably the 
Italian grammar of C. H. Grandgent (1904), which states: “Un- 
accented e and o are always close.” With the backing of this eminent 
authority, we find in C. U. Clark, Italian Lessons and Readings 
(1927): “In unaccented syllables e and o are close;” in Ruth S. 
Phelps, An Italian Grammar (1917): “E is  close...in unaccented 
syllables,” with no reference to unstressed o, and in J. L. Russo, 
Elementary Italian Grammar (1929): “The vowels e and o are always 
close in unstressed syllables.” 

Even those famous philologists, D’Ovidio and Meyer-Liibke, are 
quite as dogmatic in their assertion in their Grammatica storica della 
lingua e dei dialetti italiani (Polcari translation) that: “Le due ultime 
-open e and 0] possono trovarsi soltanto in posizione accentata ché e 
ed o non accentate nella Toscana sono sempre chiuse,” adducing as 
examples: popolo, popolare, plebe, bene, beneficio, with close vowels 
at the points indicated by italics. This is not improbably the authority 
on which all similar statements are in the last analysis based. How- 
ever, it is well to note that the examples quoted include no instance 
of these vowels occurring in a closed syllable. 

To this phonetic chorus I found in America two discordant 
voices: in Grandgent’s recent From Latin to Italian, “Unaccented 
e and o...have sounds intermediate between the close and the open. 
but nearer to the former” (italics mine, here and passim); in Mary 
V. Young’s An Italian Grammar (1904), “E is close...in unaccented 
syllables,” with a footnote: “This e is really medium close, but for 
practical purposes may be regarded as close” (likewise o). 

But there are still other excellent authorities to cast doubt on 
the purity of these vowels, unstressed. My friend de vieille date, the 
Italian phonetician Amerindo Camilli, under whom I studied once in 
Arcadia, says in his Grammatica italiana {no date], referring to un- 
stressed e and o: “Anno [for hanno] sempre—per lo meno in Tosca- 
na—suono piuttosto chiuso (es. ridere, onordto) quando sono prive. 
d’accento.” 
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The well-known grammarian Raffaello Fornaciari says in his 
Grammatica italiana dell’'uso moderno (1906): “Si pronunciano |e 
and o]| con suono pil o meno stretto, quando non cade sopra di loro 
la posa della voce o accento (with no enlightenment as to the 
significance of pi o meno}. Per esempio, verita, speranza, bonta, 
oracolo.” Trabalzi e Allodoli, La grammatica degli Italiani (1934), 
referring to the pronunciation (suono) of the vowels e and o: “Quasi 
sempre chiuso o stretto lo hanno se non siano sotto lVaccento.” And 
Francesco Zambaldi, Grammatica della lingua italiana (1905): 
“Quando non sono accentate |le vocali e e o|, il loro suono general- 
mente & chiuso, come in esame, ridere, onorato, pungolo.” 

Finally, F. M. Josselyn made an extensive study of Italian sounds, 
as presented in his doctoral dissertation, Etude sur la phonétique 
italienne. I have access only to E. W. Scripture’s review of this in 
Modern Language Notes for 1903. Here it appears from diagrams 
made with the Rousselot appliances that atonic e and o are farther 
forward and less open than tonic [e] and [9] and that subtonic e 
and o are still farther forward and less open, but we learn nothing 
of the relation of these sounds to the tonic [e] and/o]. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to deduce from these diagrams whether they are 
nearer the open or the close sound. Besides, there is in Scripture’s 
review nothing to show that these vowels were tested by Josselyn in 
closed syllables (either stressed or unstressed). 

What with “medium close,” “piuttosto chiuso,” “pitt o meno 
stretto,” “quasi sempre chiuso o stretto,” “generalmente...chiuso,” and 
with Josselyn’s dissertation, there seems to be good reason for further 
investigation of this question. To that end I prepared a list of 
hundreds of words containing unstressed e and o in various combina- 
tions, for the purpose of presenting them to cultured Italians for 
pronunciation, avoiding naturally any suggestion as to the particular 
point I had in view. The arrangements were made without bias, since 
I had no grounds on which to anticipate results other than those inti- 
mated in grammars and dictionaries. 

Since Tuscans alone can be counted on for standards acceptable 
to other cultured Italians, my principal investigations were made in 
Florence and Sienna. In the former city I secured the codperation of 
a signorina B., the highly cultured daughter of a Waldensian pastor, 
now the Contessa M.; in Sienna of two Tuscan priests, a don C. and 
a don O., both canons in the cathedral, the former of the middle 
classes and the latter of the aristocracy. I went still farther afield, 
enlisting also the services of a signorina T., principal of a public 
school for girls in Rome, who had spoken a Lombard dialect in her 
youth but had learned well her Italian in school, both as pupil and 
as administrator, and also of a signore U., a student at the University 
of Bologna. In this last case the Bolognese dialect so permeated the 
entire speech that the results were finally discarded. All of these I 
had generous opportunity to hear also in connected discourse. 
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More recently extensive tests were made, soon after his arrival 
from Italy, with a Dr. A., a graduate student at Rutgers and son of a 
Florentine publisher. He was educated in Florence, having taken his 
doctorate there. None of these people were informed of the matter 
under investigation, except Dr. A., and then only on completion of 
the tests. 

i established three céapes between the open and close vowels, 
making in each case a total of five gradations, including the normal 
vowe ii these being indici aied as follows, passing from cleoe to open: 
cl, e%, 0%, 0°, of, 0° The 1 indicates the 
close vowels |e} and 0] and 5 the open vowels [e| and [9]. The 
3 was reserved for those cases where I was unable to determine ia 
which direction to lean. 

Under the influence of the statements made in the books to which 
I had access, my suppressed anticipations had pointed to a rather 
uniform value for each of these two phonemes, probably approximat- 
ing the close sound and varying somewhat for different individuals. 
And in fact this was virtually true for Dr. A. While there were for 
him occasional deviations toward the more open vowel, such were 
apparently sporadic and on repetition so variable that they could not 
be made to conform to any principle. 

The general conclusions, however, were viauticipated and _pre- 
sumably therefore not of a subjective origin. | found a_ wide 
variation in the timbre of these two phonemes in different words, 
dependent upon their position in the syllable and in the word and on 
the consonants immediately following; and some, but (except for 
Dr. A.) decidedly smaller, variations for different individuals. When 
it became clear that there were such wide differences in timbre, the 
solution first seemed naturally to depend upon the character of the 
syllable, whether open or closed, this being in ~— the principle 
determining the character of a vowel. But I have classified syllables 
still further so as to treat separately those fully unstressed and those 
bearing secondary siress, i. e., atonic and subtonic vowels, and closed 
syllables according to the character of the closure. In the last 
analysis, | found the two vowels behaved similarly in similar circum- 
stances and the ultimate classification, therefore, broadened on the 
one hand and narrowed on the other, as follows, unstressed including 
beth atonic and subtonic:- 

Unstressed e and o 
A. In open syllables, subtonic. 
B. In open syllables, atonic. 
C. In closed syllables before a liquid. 
D. In closed syllables before a non-liquid. 

Of these four, group C was the one first distinguished; this stood 
out so sharply from the rest that its isolation became imperative. The 
suppleme: tary observations of two summers ago made possible 
closer analvsis, especially for atonic vowe!s in post-tonic syllables, in 


group B. 
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The words here given are samples selected from the latest list, 
considerably longer than this, similarly classified and determined after 
long experimentation. The Petrocchian system is used to show the 
stressed vowel: a grave accent over a, i, u, and to show the open 
phonemes and and an acute accent for the close vowels 
and {o]. The unstressed vowel under consideration in each case is 
italicized. 

A. In open syllables, subtonic. 
This applies to all open syllables bearing secondary stress. 
1. Subtonic Primae. 

(a) The vowel e: beatifica, cecita, deplorabile, esemplare, ge- 
rarchia, legatoio. metallifero, negligénte, remissibile, semigola, tepi- 
duccio, venatira, zebedéi. 

(b) The vowel o: cocaina, documénto, foderato, goderd, logo- 
rare, moderando, novatére, obelisco, popolano, rovinare, somigliare, 
votattira, zooliti. 

2. Subtonie Secundae. 

(a) The vowel e: abbeverare. accelerate. balenaménto, carenerd, 
decrepitézza, deneghera, dileguerai, eccederanno, eredita, farneticd. 

(b) The vowel o: associeréi, canonicale, denominare, economia, 
emoluménto, deroghera, indocilissimo, innoculando. velocita. 

3. Subtonic Ultimae. 

(a) The vowel e: abile, crédere, débole, éccole, édere, fabbriche, 
millécuple, nacchere, parabole. 

(b) The vowel o: agévolo, brittino, cézzano, diavolo. frivolo 
gravido, livido, nivolo, popolo, ringraziano, rivido, scréziano. 

In such cases as the preceding, which include open subtonic e and 
o in the most usual positions, the tendency toward the open vowel was 
slight, going so far as 3 only occasionally, but not consistently in 
final 0, as in agévolo, ete. 

It should be noted in this connection that the stressed Italian [o| 
and [9! are both decidedly more open than the corresponding French 
and German sounds a..d that therefore 0? and 0° are both farther re- 
moved from the Ge-man and especially the French [0] than from the 
Italian [o]. 

The vowel timbre in tonic vowels for words of the same origin 
had apparently no effect upon that of the subtonie vowel. For 
example, although the stressed vowel is open in: tépido, fodero, cé- 
lere, canonico, it becomes close when subtonic in: tepidiiccio, foderato, 
accelerate, canonicale. 

These results tally roughly with those obtained by Josselyn for 
the one subtonic position tested (A 3 above), the two word for which 
diagrams are given being: crédere, popolo. These final vowels 
— from the drawings to be much closer than the open stressed 
vowels. 


B. In open syllables, atonic. 
Pre-tonic and post-tonic are here and hereafter used for the syllable 
immediately preceding and the one immediately following the on» 
bearing the main stress, and are both fully atonie. 
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1. Atonic Primae. 

(a) The vowel e: befana, declama, fedina, gelato, gheréni, legato, 
merino, nemica, pecunia, remato, secato, telava, zebu. 

(b) The vowel o: bociare, dolére, goduto, lodato, notai, poténdo, 
romanza, sonata, totale, votava, zodiaca. 

2. Pre-tonic Secundae. 

(a) The vowel e: abetina, balenare, ceneréntola, denegare, ence- 
falico, galedtto, ideabile, letterale, miserabile, nauseante, precedénte, 
quietismo, raffrenare, sasseréllo. 

(b) The vowel o: abbonare, bettolante, cavolaia, diavolaccio, 
evocato, filosdfico, guasconata, lettorato, nottoléne, pocolino. 

3. Post-tonic Penultimae. 

(a) The vowel e: caddero, chiacchiera, crédere, ébbero, esageri, 
evadere, lacero, piangere, scélsero, tacquero. 

(b) The vowel o: afono, cadono, capitolo, diagnosi, distraggono, 
macola, parabola, popolo, tégola, ulivagnolo. 

4. Atonic Ultimae. 

(a) The vowel e: barbe, cane, date, fatte, gdle, lite, mine, note, 
paste, sdste, tine, vile, zitte. 

(b) The vowel o: buono, calo, dévo, fudco, garbo, lato, mano, 
nido, parlo, résto, sudno, tuono, vudto, zitto. 

In general these atonic phonemes are somewhat more open than 
the sub-tonic and may be classified as e* and 0*, with this qualification 
that the e shows a trend toward e' and o toward o*. In e this appears 
particularly in primae, e.g., in befana, gelato. As might be antici- 
pated, the opposite trend in o appears in post-tonic position, viz. in 
ultimae and especially penultimae, e.g., budno, garbo; parabola, té- 
gola, whose atonic o is as open as that of the German Gott. 

Here again, it is true, both for the e and for the o, that the timbre 
is independent of that of the stressed vowel in cognate words. Thus 
we have gé/o with open tonic e and gelato with closed atonic e; lo 
with closed o and dallo with half open o. 

This too coincides with Josselyn’s figures for the atonic penulti- 
mae e and o of: credere and popolo, which he characterizes as between 
the open vowel of the stressed syllable and the close final vowel. H2 
furnishes no data, as has been previously stated, for determining just 
how close he considers these vowels. 

May I digress here to observe that Josselyn has a wide open e in 
the first syllable of credere? His diagrams show clearly that the 
vowel was so pronounced. His data, he states, were taken from 
natives of Emilia, Tuscany (Sienna and Florence), Rome and Sicily. 
The Latin credere has a long stressed vowel. Accordingly it is hard 
to conceive of a Tuscan, cultured or uncultured, using an open 
stressed e in this word. It is presumably a dialect form. 

C. In closed syllables before liquids (1, m, n, r). 

(Post-tonic syllables are not mentioned below because they are 
rarely, if ever, closed. I know of only one case drista, which is 
usually pronounced arista). 
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1. Sub-tonic Primae. 

(a) The vowel e: [1] bellicéso, cellulare, eldorado, fellonésco, 
gelsomino; {m]| femminésco, empirismo, membratira; [n| bendera, 
censorato, dentellato, encefalico, fenditivo; {r| bersagliére certosino, 
erpicare, fermatira, germinale. 

(b) The vowel o: [1] bollicina, coltellame, folgorare, molleg- 
gid, polveréne; |m]| bombardare, commediante, dommatismo, gon- 
fiaménto, lombricaio; [n] dondoléna, donnaiudlo, fonderia, gondo- 
liére, mondaménto; [r| bordatira, cortinaggio, dormitorio, forni- 
mento, gorgogliare. 

2. Atonic Primae. 

(a) The vowel e: [1] bellino, delfino, elcéto, felpato, gelséta: 
i'm] embléma, enfatico, gemmato, membrana, nemméno; [n]_ cen- 
cidso, dentale, ennagono, lenzudlo, rendéte; [r] cercare, fermato, per- 
petuo, servire, verruca. 

The n of enfatico is of course pronounced m. 

(b) The vowel o: [1] bollire, foltézza, solcato, solfino, volgare; 
'm] bombéne, comprato, piombare, rompéndo, sommare; [n] bonta, 
donzélla, gonnélla, lontano, rondéne; [r| borghése, dormire, forbire, 


orrendo, portato. : 
»?P 3. Pre-tonic Secundae. 


(a) The vowel e: [1! abbellire, ammelmato, disselciare, diveltia- 
mo, infeltri: [m] adempire, assembrare, attempare, contemplo, in- 
gemmato; [n]| accendéndo, assennire, guarentisco, indormenti, in- 
tormentiste; [r] accertare, atterrire, avverténdo, inserpito, inverti. 

(b) The vowel o: [1] accollare, ascoltate, assoleato, involpire, 
raddolcéndo; {mj} accompagna, adombrate, assommando, rimbom- 
bare, rimpompaste; [n] abbronzare, approfondi, fecondd, intontire, 
raccontiamo; [r] informd, ingordissimo, insordimmo. 

Contrary to the statements or implications found in most 
grammars and dictionaries, for all save one of the five persons tested 
the vowels in the first two groups were distinctly open, open to the 
point of et and o*, i.e., for e as open as e in English Jet and nearly 
as open as the stressed vowel in Italian bello, and in the third group 
the vowels were a trifle less open. Distinct differences are, however, 
to be noted for two of the liquids, viz., they tend to be closer before 
m, sometimes even as close as o*, and a little more open before r. 

Dr. A. differed from the others in this respect, that these 
phonemes were in general closer, but also more variable, not merely 
in different words but in repetition of the same word. 

It will be seen that three liquids are missing, viz., [4]. [| and 
[n]. The omission is regrettable but not intentional. They were 
included in the test with Dr. A, where the e tended to be more open 
before {] and the o before [pn], but there is no corroboration of this. 

Here again the quality of the vowel when stressed had no apparent 
effect upon its unstressed value. The stressed vowel is close in cencio, 
bollo, but is open unstressed in cencioso and bollire. 

There was only one variation from this open pronunciation for 
all save Dr. A., and this occurred in the case of don C., who, after 
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pronouncing one word of this type — bellezza, I think it was — with 
the open e, suddenly corrected himself, substituting a close e with the 
remark that he was wrong, since the close e should be used in un- 
stressed syllables. In all other words of this type, however, he used 
without comment the open sound both for e and o. This was the 
only intimation I received from any of these four Italians for either 
vowel that he was conscious of any other possible pronunciation. 

Again it would be well to note that the very open stressed Tuscan 
o is much more open than the French and German 9!, and when 
long differs from a in all only in the position of the lips, which are 
rounded in Italian. This, however, applies only to the American, 
not to the English [9], a closer sound than the American. 


D. In closed syllables before non-liquids. 


These are arranged according to the consonants following the e or o. 
1. Sub-tonic Primae. 

(a) The vowel e: nebbiolina, beccheria, redditéne, effettivo, leg- 
gendario, ceppatélla, tessitére, festeggiare, dettatira, mezzeria. 

(b) The vowel o: obbligato, cocciniglia, soddisfaziéne, gofferia, 
foggierd, doppiaménte, toscanismo, lotteria, sovvenibile, bozzolaro. 
2. Atonic Primae. 

(a) The vowel e: lebbréso, beccare, feccitime, effétto, legeiéro, 
segménto, neppure, prescisso, cestino, gettare, evvia, pezzame, brez. 
zetta. 

(b) The vowel o: gobbétta, boccata, bocciare, soddisfo, gofféne, 
foggiare, dogmatico, coppélla, boscata, proscittto, ovvéro, bozzétto, 
bozzale. 

3. Pre-tonic Secundae. 

(a) The vowel e: giulebbai, disseccd, rafireddo, rinceffare, sac- 
cheggiava, incepparono, rinfrescando, increspate, affrettata, accarez- 
zavo. 

(b) The vowel o: addobbare, approcciammo, adocchiare, ingof- 
fiamo, alloggiato, galoppava, imboscavo, ingrossante, ridottava, ri- 
cozzaste. 

These follow the same law as that for open syllables. While 
shuttling between e!, o!, and e”, 0”, they have usually the closes of these 
two sounds in subtonic and in atonic initial syllables, groups 1 and 2 
(beccheria, bozzolaro; beccare, boccata); and have the more open 
sounds, e” and 0, in group 3, atonic medial syllables preceding stress 


(disseccd, addobbare). 


The preceding conclusions are roughly shown in the following 


table. 


Closed by Closed by 
Syllables Open Non-liquid Liquid 
Subtonic e? 0° oF 
Atonic: Primae e 0° 03 
Secundae 0? e? 0? 08 
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It is not my intention to impeach the good faith of those Italians, 
or for that matter of any others, who maintain that the unstressed 
middle vowels should always be pronounced close. It is useless to 
dispute this when so able and conscientious a phonetician as Amerindo 
Camilli has thus for many years been transcribing them in every issue 
of Le maitre phonétique. Each unstressed e and o is here thus indi- 
cated irrespective of position in syllable or word and of consonantal 
relations. 

One is compelled to recognize the conviction of some Italian 
scholars that these vowels should always be close. But the question 
I am considering is, Are they? The only reply I can possibly give 
to this, in the case of the apparently typical subjects whose pronuncia- 
tion was studied, is, No. 

Whatever, then, at one time may have been the practice in Italian, 
convinced as some cultured Italians apparently are that the two vowels 
in question should be used always with the close sound when un- 
stressed, the present practice does not seem to accord with this 
conviction, especially in syllables closed by a liquid, unless the 
attention of the speaker is called specifically to this particulr point. 

It is true that the open and close sounds constitute two distinct 
phonemes among Tuscans only when stressed, nevertheless the use of 
the same sign for the close stressed vowel and for every unstresse‘ 
vowel as well is, according to the preceding data, misleading. 

Since in the great majority of cases these vowels when unstressed 
are in any event more nearly close than open, it is to be expected that, 
accurate data not being available, the close vowels should have been 
chosen by all who have ventured an opinion. The uncertainty as to 
the phonetic principles on which deviations depend is evidently the 
cause of such qualifications as piuttosto, piii o meno, generalmente, 
the last of which is part'cularly significant. 

However, there seem to be phonetic laws at work here that are 
determinable. The fact that outside of Tuscany there is lack of 
uniformity in distinction of the middle stressed vowels might easily 
lead one to suppose that there would be even more hopeless confusion 
in case of the unstressed — which now form for each vowel one single 
phoneme — but even if Tuscan practice alone attains uniformity, this 
would, if definitively noted, be accepted by students of Italian as 
standard. 


Rutgers University Epwin B. Davis 


LA CONCUBINA DI TITONE ANTICO 
(Purgatorio, 1X, 1-9) 


Ecco un enigma dantesco che, come tanti altri enigmi, é di sem- 
plicissima soluzione. 

Premesso che il Sole, a qualche giorno di distanza dall’equinozio 
di primavera, in cifre tonde nell’emisfero settentrionale, si leva a 
h. 5.30, mentre nell’emisfero meridionale si leva a h. 6.30 tramon- 
tando a h. 17.30 e facendo quindi le ore temporali notturne di minuti 
65, abbiamo: 

L’Aurora (concubina di Titone) sorgeva per Cadice (balco 
d’oriente rispetto al Purgatorio) mentre di fronte a lei, ad ovest, ri- 
luceva la costellazione dello Scorpione, ed erano quindi h. 5 a Cadice, 
corrispondenti a h. 23 del giorno precedente nel Purgatorio. Qui 
infatti la notte aveva fatto due passi e mezzo (passo é il passus latino, 
cioé il passo doppio, quindi ogni passo son due ore temporali), ossia 
h. 17.30 + min. (65x5) = h. 22.55, a cui dobbiamo aggiungere qual- 
che altro minuto, perché il terzo passo chinava in giuso Vale: il che 
ci riporta precisamente a h. 23. 

Alcuni, invece che allo Scorpione pensano alla costellazione dei 
Pesci che precedeva I’Aurora ad est, ma i Pesci son due e il freddc 
animale @ uno; il servirsi come arma della coda é specifico degli scor- 
pioni, non dei pesci; inoltre la costellazione dei Pesci non é€ lucente, 


perché velata da Venere (cfr. Purg., I, 19-20). 


PIA DEI TOLOMEI 
(Purgatorio, V, 135-136) 

Le parole della Pia “paiono non dette ma sospirate, e accompa- 
nano come una musica quel povero e dolce nome” (Croce). EF strana 
quindi la sintassi contorta degli ultimi due versi. Io proporrei di 
leggere: 

Salsi colui che ’nnanellata (pria,... 
disposando...) m’avea con la sua gemma. 

Cioé: “Lo sa colui che inanellata (ah, un tempo,...il giorno felice 
degli sponsali) m’avea con la sua gemma,” ossia la gemma dell’anello 
con la cifra o lo stemma del marito. 

Forse quei segni d’interpunzione sono troppo brutali per una 
musica cosi tenue, ma non saprei come altrimenti rendere il sommesso 
singulto che interrompe come un soffio le sommesse parole, al ricordo 
del giorno felice degli sponsali a cui segui una realta tanto diversa. 


Roccasancasciano AMERINDO CAMILLI 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF OLD ITALIAN AMENDUE, 
RUMANIAN AMINDOI 


The origin of Old It. amendue (beside the regular form ambe- 
due), Rum. amindoi “both” is generally regarded as obscure (Meyer- 
Libke, Rom. Etym. Wb. 411; Puscariu, Etym. Wb. 8). The explana- 
tions of its etymology (e.g. *ambiduo Puscariu, etc., or Densusianu’s 
*ammiduo, Hist. de la langue roumaine 1, 118) have failed to account 
for -m- instead of -mb- and for the origin of -n-. 

From the presence of the form in both Italian and Rumanian, a 
VL *amindue is to be inferred. From the evidence of OProv. amdui, 
Cat. ambdos, and OFr. andui, this is clearly to be divided *am--in+ 
due. The first element, *am-, can hardly be derived phonetically 
from *amb- (with -mb-> -m- parallel to -nd-> -n- in “pre-tonic”— 
better, in semi-tonic — syllables; Meyer-Liibke, Gramm. d. rom. Spr., 
1,419), since all other examples of -mb- remain unchanged in Tuscan 
(cf. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian, 109). It may possibly be a 
relic of the prefix *am- “around, together with” set up by Walde- 
Pokorny, V gl. Wb. d. Indog. Spr. 1, 54 as a separate element, visible 
in IE *ambhi- “on both sides of, around”; *ambhéu “both,” ibid. 
1,55. For Lat. -am- as a formative prefix in am-icid “throw around, 
envelop,” etc., see Schulze, Lat. Eigennamen 542, fn. 3; Specht, 
Gnomon Il, 693. Walde-Hofmann, Lat. Etym. Wh. 36, 39 is not 
antagonistic to the formulation of separable *am-, though Walde, Lat. 
Etym. Wb. 33 (2nd ed.) had opposed this theory. 

The second element, -in-, was rightly recognized as the preposi- 
tion in by Meyer-Liibke in the second edition of the Rom. Etym. Wb., 
but changed in his third edition to an indefensible “progressive 
nasalisation.” For the use of in with numerals in this manner, cf. 
frequent expressions like siamo in due “we are in two,” i.e., “there 
are two of us,” etc. The original meaning in amendue would there- 
fore have been “both in two,” i.e., “both together, both at once” or 


the like. 


University of Puerto Rico Ropert A. HAL, Jr. 
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inverted tree which occurs in his (Swift's) ‘Meditation on a 
Broomstick’ has its direct counterpart in the literature of the 
Middle Ages.” [1 is derived, perhaps not directly, from the De 
Contemptu Mundi ete. of Pope Innocent HI. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes derives his variation in Over the Tea-cups from Swift. | 

Place, Edwin B. “Romance si (se)<sit?” (A reply to Professor 
Nicholson, Rom. LXI1, 3-16). Hispanic Review, V, 259-264 
Professor Place contends that if Professor Nicholson's deriva- 
tion of se from sed (and set) <sit were correct, the oldest of the 
texts published by Rydberg and used by Nicholson, ought to 
show sed and sei more frequently than se, and the later texts 
ought to show se more frequently; but on the contrary the texts 
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of sed, set, and have many examples of si. Also—since accord- 
ing to Nicholson the development of se<sed is complete by the 
sixth century—-se should occur just as frequently before vowels 
as before consonants in the oldest texts, but Gregory always 
writes si before a vowel. The preponderance of se over si in 
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mentaries translated in the 13th century. A Formulary of Bec 
of the early 14th century, in the British Museum, contains a 
commentary on the tenth book of the Ethics in which Heraclitu= 
is quoted twice, once through Aristotle and once through 
Averroes, but not with regard to the doctrine that had impressed 
Petrarch. An anonymous epistle also contained in the same 
Formulary has a passage which “seems to reflect the Heraclitean 
doctrine of harmony from opposites,” but without attributing it 
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known the Phaedo. | 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Booxs REcEIVED 


Giacomo Leopardi: Canti is the title of an edition of the greater part of 
the Canti with notes and a vocabulary of less common words for English students. 
The editor, Violet M. Jeffery, has provided an introduction on Leopardi’s life 
and his pessimism (Cambridge, Univ. Press; New York, Macmillan Co., 1937, 
$1.40). 
Antonio Borriello: L’inganno estremo, Saggio leopardiano. Prefazione 
di Francesco Moroncini (Milano, etc., Soc. Ed. Dante Alighieri, 1928, L. 6). 

Antonio Borriello: La visione della morte in Giacomo Leopardi (Napoli, 
Guida, 1937, L. 6). 

Vittorio Alfieri: La congiura de’ Pazzi. Edited with Introduction, Notes 
and Vocabulary by Clarence King Moore (Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 1937). 
To be reviewed in Italica. 

Guido Medina: Poemetti al vento (Firenze, Le Monnier, 1937, L. 9). 

F. A. Wright: Marcus Agrippa, Organizer of Victory (New York, Dutton, 
1937, $2.50). Intended for the general reader; author thinks it is the first 
biography of A. published in England, where it first appeared 

The Oxford University Press, coéperating with the Phaidon-Verlag of 
Vienna, has published a magnificent folio volume Botticelli (1937, $3.00) with 
reproductions of drawings, paintings and frescoes and a critical foreword in 
English by Lionello Venturi. The plates number over a hundred, of which many 
are in color and include illustrations for the Divine Comedy. The brief intro- 
duction emphasizes the development of B.,s personality in relation to his art. 
The author points out that the illustrations for the D. C. embody, not Dante’s 
theology, but B.’s own conception of the episodes. 


Recent Books 


The two volumes in honor of Vittorio Rossi, Un cinquantennio di studi sulla 
letteratura italiana (1886-1936), contain a valuable review of modern Italian 
scholarship, with chapters on general characteristics, editions, origins, Dante. 
trecento, rinascimento, seicento, settecento, ottocento. novecento, language, 
popular literature, and relations between Italy and other countries (Firenze, 
Sansoni. 1937, L. 70). 

The first volume of Papini’s Storia della letteratura italiana (Firenze, Va!- 
lecchi, 1937, L. 25) includes the duecento and the trecento. It shows character- 
istic brilliance and eccentricity. The author claims originality on three points: 
that the writer of such a history is for the first time a really literary man; that 
the content is restricted to the few real artists (in duecento Jacopone, Caval- 
canti, Cecco, and in trecento Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Dino Compagni, Santa 
Caterina and Sacchetti); and that the purpose is educative, civil, moral, 
pragmatic instead of merely informative or for consultation. In his spirited 
introduction he denounces followers of historical and aesthetic method alike. 
Instead of a bibliography there are chronological outlines of the career of each 
author treated, 

Scrittori della Svizzera italiana is the name of an anthology in two thick 
volumes (Bellinzona, Ist. ed. ticinese, 1936). The material is divided into 8 
parts dealing with literature, politics. history, science, etc., and with various 
editors. Critical studies accompany the selections. There is a foreword by 
Enrico Celio. 

The 20th volume of the Studi danteschi (Firenze, Sansoni, 1937, L. 15) 
contains three contributions by Bruno Nardi: in La tragedia d’Ulisse he describes 
the conflict in Dante’s mind between theological disapproval and poetic ap- 
probation; in Note al convivio he calls attention particularly to Dante’s imperfect 
information on contemporary theological doctrine concerning l’immobilita del- 
l’empireo e il moto del primo mobile; in I bambini nella candida rosa dei beati 
he claims that no poet of old had a stronger sense than Dante of the worth of 
personality and that he realized the difficulty of the determination of personality 
and merit in children. M. Barbi, in Ancora per Tinterpretazione della canzone 
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“Tre donne” in the course of debate with Umberto Cosmo, reaffirms that he 
will produce an edition of the Canzoniere. — This volume contains an index of 
the twenty volumes, an abstract from Barbi’s contribution on Dante to the Rossi 
homage volumes, and a general review by Barbi of the Studi danteschi. in which 
he writes: “Mio proposito é stato in questi primi volumi degli Studi portare 
utili contributi all'impresa da me e da altri miei amici assunta per unedizione 
nazionale delle opere di Dante; chiarire punti ancora oscuri e incerti della vita 
non solo esterna ma anche spirituale del poeta; illustrare le sue opere nelle ra- 
gioni vere, ecc.” 

Salvatore Minocchi’s I/ poema sacro. Guida storico-religiosa alla Divina 
Commedia (Bari, Laterza, 1937, L. 13) shows that Dante knew only four 
religions—ancient paganism, Judaism, Mahommedanism and Christianity. Never- 
theless, comparison with other religions shows interesting coincidences. It is 
concluded that Dante had a mirabile visione which he perhaps wrote down in 
verse; later he developed it into the D. C,, which is the fruit of long contempla- 
tion but was composed in a relatively short time in the second decade of the 
14th century; it is the mystical inheritance of a nation and a race. 

Giacomo Mieli’s Chi é Beatrice? (Roma, presso l’autore. 1937, L. 14) is 
an interpretation of the Vita Nuova, whose seven episodes are the sciences of the 
trivio and the quadrivio. Beatrice is only a changing and developing symbol, 
who was born and died in the mind of Dante; we are in a better position to 
decide this than Dante’s son and Boccaccio. 

B. Kieszkowski’s Studi sul platonismo del Rinascimento in the Pubblica- 
zioni della Scuola di Filosofia della R. Universita di Roma (Firenze, Sansoni, 
1936, L. 30) divides renaissance philosophy into naturalism (Aristotelianism 
renewed by Averrhoism of Padua, by Alexandrianism and by Pomponazzi) and 
platonism, rather than neo-platonism (see L’Italia che scrive for October). 

The Oxford Press has published the De Re Militari et Bello Tractatus by 
Perino Belli (1937. 30 s.). The first volume contains a photographic repro- 
duction of the 1563 edition with an introduction by Arrigo Cavaglieri. The 
second volume provides a translation by H. C. Nutting. 

Fausto Nicolini’s Peste e untori nei “Promessi Sposi” e nella realta storica 
(Bari. Laterza. 1937, L. 25) would remove from the P. S. and from the Storia 
della colonna infame much of their historical value. The author disclaims any 
iconoclastic intention. 

Francesco Flora has published the first volume of the Zibaldone di pensieri, 
with text based on the manuscript, in the Classici Mondadori (Milano, 1937, 
L. 75). Another volume will complete the Zibaldone, and still another will have 
Leopardi’s other works. 

An edition of I canti e prose scelte di Leopardi (Milano, Mondadori, 1937, 
L. 12) contains a commentary by Francesco Flora. notable for its aesthetic 
interpretation. 

Luigi Malagoli, in J/ grande Leopardi (Firenze, “La Nuova Italia.” 1937. 
L. 18) defines the great L. as the one who came into being, after gradual develop- 
ment about the time of the Bologna visit of 1825-6. After that time he was 
better balanced and more obiective. The author analyzes L.’s later work at 
rather formidable length; he thinks that inspite of L.’s struggles toward realism, 
and his obvious sense of reality, he was a builder of a romantic civilization. 

An excellent brief account of Leopardi is the profile by Alberto Viviani, 
Giacomo Leopardi (Roma, Formiggini. 1937. L. 5), It is succinct, orderly and 
to the point. 

In La madre di Leopardi (Roma. Signorelli 1937, L. 5) Clara Bartolomei 
has endeavored to rehabilitate the unfortunate Adelaide Antici. The generous 
attempt is undoubtedly successful. Critics have overlooked the motives and the 
sufferings of Giacomo’s mother. However, this study would be improved by 
documentation. 

The Epistolario of the Neapolitan patriot Carlo Pisacane has heen 
published in the Biblioteca storica del Risorgimento Italiano (Milano, ete., S. 
A. E. Dante Alighieri, 1937. L. 30). The editor, Aldo Romano, has collected 
much material, especially in Naples, for a future account of the adventurous 
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events before 1860 in which Pisacane took part. These letters are really an 
important part of his documentation. 

Modena duna volta is the title of a sumptuous book by Arturo Rabetti 
which reconstructs in a charming guise, marvellously embellished with cartoons 
and other pictures, the Modena of the late 19th century (Roma, Formiggini, 1937. 
L. 250). 

G. A. Peritore has published a compact essay La poesia di Carducci (Mo- 
dena, Soc. Tip. Modenese, 1937, L. 10) which traces the struggles and growth of 
C.’s art against obstacles of classical imitation, meter, decadence, ete. In his 
bibliographical note the author points out the need, after the centenary, of a 
detailed bibliography. 

In Silvio Guarnieri’s Saggio su D’Annunzio (Firenze, Parenti, 1937, L. 10) 
we are reminded of interesting differences between our attitude toward D’A.’s 
war activity and the immediate reaction. D’A.’s literary leadership and ability 
are amply recognized, but he is not the guide of the present generation; he 
reveals the leading ideas of the past. 

Giovanni Pascoli is the title of the series of lectures given at the Lyceum 
of Florence by a distinguished group of speakers (Firenze, Sansoni, 1937, L. 29) 
The contribution of the editor, Jolanda de Blasi, contains biographical material 
supplied by Maria Pascoli; from this it would appear that the poet was more 
nearly orthodox in religion than is generally believed. 

Tito Rosina has published a biography and critical study Ceccardo Rocca- 
tagliata Ceccardi (Genova, E. degli Orfini, 1937, L. 15). It contains new 
material on this Genoese poet (1871-1919) who was an interventionist at the 
time of the world war. 

The fourth volume of the works of Guido Gozzano Verso la cuna del mondo. 
Lettere dallIndia (Milano, Treves, 1937, L. 15) includes the messages written 
during a journey in 1912, undertaken in the vain hope of recovering health, and 
printed in La Stampa of Turin in 1914, 

Alessandro Visconti’s Storia di Milano (Milano, Ceschina, 1937) is an 
attempt to fill a long-felt gap in Milanese cultural achievement. It was supported 
by the young Lombard intellectual group called the “Famiglia Meneghina.” 

Paolo Arcari’s La letteratura italiana e i disfattisti suoi (Milano, Colon- 
nello, 1937, L. 15) is a defense of Italian literature against defeatists. The 
author deplores tendency to limit reading to school. The book would probably 
be more effective if shorter and less abstract. Very interesting is the remark 
that Italians themselves rather look down upon the three truly popular works of 
the 19th century — Le mie prigioni, Cuore, and Pinocchio. 

Among recent highly praised contributions to Italian literature are the 
novels or short stories Trattoria di paese by Guelfo Civinini (Milano, Monda- 
dori, 1937, L. 10); Iride by Riccardo Bacchelli (Milano, Treves, 1937, L. 15); 
L’omino che a spento i fochi by Bruno Cicognani (Milano, Treves, 1937, L. 12); 
Una giornata, vol. XV of the Novelle per un anno by Luigi Pirandello (Milano, 
Mondadori, 1937, L. 10); the comedy L’elefante by Sem Benelli (Milano, Mon- 
dadori, 1937, L. 12) and the poems Uomo e donna by Ugo Betti (Milano, Mon- 
dadori, 1937, L. 10). 


News Notes 
At Home 


A handsome collection of songs with music, Le pii belle canzoni italiane, 
prepared by Sandro Benelli and Peter Sammartino, and issued by the Italian 
Publishers, 135 Bleecker St., New York City, has been approved by the New 
York Board of Education. The price is $1.00. 

Il giornalino, directed by G. Prezzolini and issued by the Italian publishers, 
began its fifth year of existence on October 15. It appears monthly in 8 pages 
at the cost of 5 cents per issue. 

Professor Robert A. Hal!, Jr., reports the resumption of Italian instruction 
in the second semester of 1936-37, after an intermission of several years, in the 
Universidad de Puerto Rico. In the current semester he has noted the great 
possibilities of accomplishment in rapid reading with Spanish-speaking students. 
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Dr. Joseph Rossi has been promoted from Instructor to Assistant Professor 
of Italian in the University of Wisconsin. 

At the October meeting of the Italian Honor Society of the University of 
California, Pi Mu lota, three Casa Italiana book prizes were distributed t 
students in the upper division courses: Lillian M. Valente, A. P. Armanasco, an 
W, A. Fati. 

The Italian Interuniversity Bureau (Istituto italiano interuniversitario) has 
issued an outline of special courses to be offered at Italian institutions of higher 
learning during 1938. These courses are open to foreigners and to Italians living 
abroad. Those registering enjoy special privileges such as free admission t% 
museums, 50% reduction in railroad fares, and in some cases reduction in 
steamship fares. The Istituto was established in 1923, with the purpose of 
assisting cultural and scientific progress and research, exchange of students and 
teachers, prizes and scholarships. ete. It has begun the publication of a monthly 
organ Romana, the second number of which, April-May, 1937, contains articles 
by G. Bertoni, L. Russo, and other eminent scholars. It is published by Le 
Monnier in Florence with a foreign subscription price of 55 lire. Italian head- 
quarters are at Via Morgana 19, Rome. Americans interested in study or re- 
search in Italy should apply for detailed information to the American director, 
Professor H. R. Marraro, Casa Italiana, Columbia University, New York City. 


ABROAD 


Italica has received an obituary notice of the Sicilian scholar Giacomo de 
Gregorio who died on July 6, 1937. He was born in Palermo on June 1, 1856. 
The notice contains a bibliography of his writings, which dealt largely with 
South African and Sicilian linguistics. 

Pietro Mascagni plans to compose a new opera, to be produced in May. 
1940, in conjunction with the 50th anniversary of Cavalleria Rusticana, 

The moving picture Scipione [Africano has received the Mussolini prize as 
the best Italian film of the year. 

Praise has been bestowed upon Annibale Alberti for the Elenchi di com- 
promessi o sospettati politici 1820-1822, a recent publication of the Istituto per 
lo studio del Risorgimento. It contains results of biographical research on the 
nearly 300 suspects listed. 

Professor Emilio Bodrero has given to the Fondazione Castellini—annex of 
the Museo del Risorgimento in Milan—complete files of the journal J/ Carroccio, 
1909-10, which has become a bibliographical rarity. 

Grazia Deledda’s posthumous Cosima has been received with considerable 
interest and admiration in literary and critical circles. 

The first centenary of the death of Carlo Botta fell on Aug. 10, 1937. O. F. 
Scavini pays tribute to him not only as a historian, but as a physician, musician, 
and statesman (Jllustrazione Italiana, Aug. 22). 

At Santa Margherita Ligure a yearly prize of 5,000 lire is being awarded 
to the best unpublished theatrical work by an Italian author. There is no 
limitation in subject matter, but the piece must have not less than three acts. 
The winning work is to he produced within a year. 

The old Teatro Goldoni in Venice, long in possession of the Vendramin 
family, has passed into the hands of a society headed by the Baron Giacome 
Treves. The theatre is being renovated, and the work will not be completed 
before the spring of 1938, 

The theatrical company of Anton Giulio Bragaglia—the first Italian com- 
pany in 8 years to cross the Atlantic—has returned from an 82-day tour of South 
America in which 177 performances were given in Sao Paolo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo. The company had a repertory of 16 Italian and 
7 non-Italian plays. 

Mimi Aguglia, famous Sicilian actress who has lived for several years iv 
New York where she played in English, now acts sometimes in Italian and 
Sicilian. 

The London Times Literary Supplement (Oct. 9 and 16) contains echoes of 
a difference of opinion between Philip Henderson, author of And Morning in 
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his Eyes, and his reviewer, concerning the degree of intimacy between Giordano 
Bruno and the circle of Sir Philip Sidney. Mr. Henderson thinks that it was 
considerable. The reviewer welcomes Mr. H.'s suggestion of a study of the 
influence of Bruno’s thought on Marlowe. 

The Contemporary Review for September contains an article by Dr. M. 
Goubert on Francesca da Rimini in Art and Literature. The author concludes 
that the theme has had a greater influence than any other love story on painters, 
sculptors, musicians, poets and dramatists. 

Humanisme et Renaissance for July-September has an account by E. Droz 

of the exposition in Florence of Italian humanism. organized by L. S, Olschki 
from his private collection and shown from April 18 to 30. The exposition, 
which included manuscripts and early books. showed the influence of the great 
early printers and the evolution of book ornamentation and binding from 1450 
to 1550, 
Mr. Walter Owen writes to the London Times from Buenos Aires that he 
has seen there an Italian edition of Scott’s Legend of Montrose translated by 
Vineenzo Lancetti and published in Milan in 1822, five years before Scott's 
“confession.” 

Marie Corsi contributes to the I/lustrazione Italiana for Aug. 22 a sketch 
of Guelfo Civinini, whose Trattoria di paese won the 8th Viareggio prize. He 
deseribes Civinini as a belated romanticist. 

In the Nuova Antologia for October 1, Antonio Manca publishes some 
youthful letters of Grazia Deledda to his brother Stanis Manca. who helped in 
G. D.’s literary advancement. At the age of 20 the authoress had ambitious 
dreams. 

The last work of the deceased scholar G. A. Cesareo is Leopardi poeta 
amore. a lecture which he had prepared for the Leopardi centenary celebration. 
After his death, by the request of his daughter. Maria Cesareo. the lecture was 
delivered by his pupil. Giuseppe Foti, and printed by Trimarchi in Palermo. The 
lecture is an argument against the idea that L. had a multiplicity of loves; 
probably he had only two. both platonic, Teresa Fattorini and Fanny Targioni 
Tozzetti. 

In an essay in La critica for July. on the poetry of Lope de Vega. Croce 
offers a definition of popular poetry. which, incidentally he applies to Spanish 
literature in general: “... un’arte sorgente sopra una particolare condizione di 
spirito. dommatica e non critica, di certezza e non di dubbio o perplessita. di 
fede ricevuta e tradizionale e non di travagliosa ricerca di una fede nen ancora 
raggiunta o solo con molto sforzo conquistata e di continuo approfondita e 
difesa.” 

Volume I, no. 1 of Italian Studies appeared in July. 1937. It is a quarterly 
review edited by W. LI. Bullock. K. T. Butler. C. Foligno. C. Pellizzi and FE. R. 
Vincent, and is devoted to the interests of Ttalian studies in Great Britain. All 
contributions and communications should be addressed to the general editor, W. 
Ll. Bullock. The University. Manchester. 13. The first number contains some 
unedited letters of Leopardi with comment by K. T. Butler. and articles and 
notes by C. Foligno, P. Rebora. G. Roth, T. Borenius and V. S. M. Fraser. A 
feature to be continued in later issues is the list of Italian Studies Published in 
England compiled by C. Gutkind. W. Ll. Bullock publishes a review of 
Arundell del Re’s edition of Florio’s First Fruits. published in Taihoku, Formosa. 
ftalica wishes to this publication and its supporters all success and prosperity. 
and sends very special greetings to its faithful friend Professor Bullock. 


A CORRECTION 


Italica regrets very much that in the review of Letture facili on page 112 
of the September issue, the price of the book was given incorrectly. The proper 
price is 76 cents. This is the reader for beginners prepared by Peter Sam- 
martino and Tommaso Russo, and published by the Crispen Co. 


REVIEWS 


Vincent Luciani: Francesco Guicciardini and His European Rep- 
utation. New York, K. Oito, 1936. 


The history of Guicciardini in criticism is a topic of great 
complexity. From the end of his desperate attempt to save the 
fortunes of Renaissance Italy till our own time, the details of 
his public life and the various elements of his writing have been 
subject to dispute. These intervening centuries have accumulated a 
critical literature of broad dimensions, in which the bases of judgment 
are established by recourse to widely different standards. Various as 
are the viewpoints, limited and particularistic as many may be, their 
quantity alone testifies that the criticism of Guicciardini has gained 
European extension. To this mass of commentary has been added, in 
recent years, the work of new critics who have arisen with the 
remarkable revival of Guicciardini studies in Europe; here too, poli- 
tical events and their reflection in the intellectual world, revised 
philosophical positions, or revaluation predicated upon the evidence 
of new documents, have induced a wealth of original discussion in 
which the groundwork is seen to have again shifted. Examination of 
the critical materials as they now stand requires, therefore, a high 
precision of historical and intellectual analysis. 

To enter upon the task of defining the phases and the significance 
of these materials called for both courage and circumspection; it is to 
Dr. Luciani’s credit, moreover, that he is first with a serviceable guide 
to an almost chaotic field. The difficulties of the critical literature 
have perhaps caused it to be set aside, until now, in favor of research 
among the historian’s manuscripts or efforts to restate his political 
principles in the light of modern concepts. For much fundamental 
research we are indebted primarily to historical scholars, andthe 
attractions of Guicciardini’s literary side have perhaps not been fully 
realized. It is notable that Dr. Luciani, though he too approaches 
his topic chiefly from the historian’s point of view, is aware of the 
literary qualities of his texts as he traces many shifting interpretations 
through the main currents of history. Self-imposed limitations 
prevent him from reaping full advantage of the opportunities in that 
direction; none the less, his American contribution to the renaissance 
of Guicciardini studies is an interesting and frequently a useful one. 

Just as the criticism of Guicciardini is international in that almost 
every major European nation has contributed to it, however intensely 
nationalistic the attitude in individual cases, so chronologically it 
presents an appearance of continuous development in which succeeding 
periods are plainly marked. One phase has followed another in 
accordance with altered historical, social, or literary patterns, as a 
new viewpoint received acceptance, previously unknown texts began 
to be available, or a time of heightened intellectual endeavor was 
initiated. The grand divisions in this critical evolution may be 
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rapidly indicated. First came a long period of roughly three 
centuries during which Guicciardini was considered almost exclusively 
as a historian, since only the Storia d’/talia and an imperfect text of 
the Ricordi were generally known. An important change occurred, 
ending this epoch, from 1857 onward. when the unpublished works 
commenced to appear. Thus the publication of the Opere inedite 
(1857-1867) marks a capital date in the history of Guicciardini 
criticism because it brought into view the unknown mass of his 
political commentary and caused him to be seen as a political theorist. 
A period of revised interpretations followed, in which the whole man 
and writer were conscientiously estimated for the first time. But the 
foundation was still incomplete. In the 1920’s textual criticism of 
a more thorough sort, followed by the discovery of additional manu- 
scripts, intensified research. and a wave of philosophical and critical 
studies more or less related to the foregoing, developed the Guicciar- 
dini revival in which we are now living and which still continues. 


Dr. Luciani is primarily concerned with the earliest and longest 
period of critical reaction to Guicciardini as historian. To it he 
devotes the major and the best part of his book. With the restricted 
materials as a base, the question at stake in this early criticism is 
mainly the accuracy and worth of Guicciardini in his historical 
function. Through the innumerable conflicting opinions upon thes= 
problems may be discerned two principal lines or “traditions” of 
critical approach; the distinction between them is again partially 
chronological, for one is essentially an early and a direct mode of 
reaction, and the other is a later and a developed attitude. In the 
former, the point of reference is found in nationalistic, ecclesiastical, 
or individual values, briefly, in partisan or private interests whose 
aims are served by a conformable criticism. Here reaction subdivides 
laterally into almost as many positions as are represented by the 
national backgrounds or personal motives of the commentators. Thus 
the author reviews in turn Italian, French, and Spanish criticism, 
then criticism leveled at Guicciardini for his treatment of individuals. 
and likewise clerical criticism together with Protestant utilization of 
the Storia. If is highly significant that the Italian section is further 
subdivided into Florentine, Venetian, Bolognese. and miscellaneous 
Italian criticism, the latter including rebuttals of the historian’s stric- 
tures against Naples and Siena. The basis upon which Guicciardini 
was taken to task by the authors of various Italian states and cities is 
chiefly local patriotism; this appears to spring from a nationalistic 
sense of the particular state as strong and definite as that of some 
French critics, for example. The unceremonious handling of Fran- 
cesco Maria I of Urbino by Guicciardini, discussed in the section on 
Individual Criticism, gave rise to criticism in which the object was 
to defend the Urbinate dynasty against the aspersions of the Florentine. 
It may be added that this is one of the most intriguing sections of the 
volume, setting forth the results of investigation among unpublished 


sources. 
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In the criticism by Florentine authors there existed a political or 
partisan strain which was carried over, on a broader footing, into the 
nationalistic criticism of resurgent Italy in the nineteenth century; 
Risorgimento criticism is thus placed immediately after Florentine 
and it is the chief example to transcend the temporal limitation that 
otherwise seems to link a partisan approach with the earlier period. 
Conversely, the other critical tradition, that of recourse to a standard 
set up by reason or science—hence impersonal and “general” in point 
of view—sinks roots into the past in the commentary of Montaigne, 
La Mothe Le Vayer, and Bolingbroke. It flowers later in Bayle and 
Voltaire; it has a confused historical phase in Roscoe: and in Ranke 
the critical and scientific attitude, however partial in results, comes 
to the fore. The Storia as a historical source is carefully discussed in 
a chapter that supplements and projects into modern scholarship the 
reasoning, fact-finding procedure which is our refinement of theirs. 

Dr. Luciani’s method is largely descriptive: he records the 
materials by summary and definition, and attempts to classify them 
as to motive by their internal evidence. The criticism of Guicciardini, 
stage by stage, is thus a form of history. He turns briefly to discuss 
the style and language of the Storia, a chapter in which many im- 
portant literary data are recapitulated; the same objective method 
is here maintained, but the materials are not exhaustively treated, and 
nothing is attempted in the way of aesthetic evaluation. We may thus 
consider that the literary elements of Guicciardini remain to be 
thoroughly examined in a different form, for the exclusion of divers 
aspects is implicit in the boundaries set by Dr. Luciani under the 
method he consistently follows. His discussion of the Ricordi is 
valuable. but his treatment of the rehabilitation of Guicciardini as a 
political thinker after the publication of the Opere inedite, while 
interesting, does not seem sufficient. 

The work. as a whole, is one of much serviceability, though it is 
possible to take issue with the author’s choice in several biblio- 
eraphical matters, and the concluding sections could have been better 
organized. There is a degree of repetition, perhaps inevitable, but 
the writing is generally clear cut, simple, and exact. Dr. Luciani 
moves forward through his complex data with a sure hand, in a style 
that is easy and lucid, a usually competent craftsman surveying a 
vast array of facts. 


Harvard University Paut Hytanp 


Errore Li Gotti and Nino Prrrotta: Sacchetti e la tecnica mu- 
sicale del trecento italiano. Firenze, Sansoni, 1935, pp. 104, L. 13. 

Franco Sacchetti has commonly been known primarily because 
of his Novelle. In this connection, it is well to point out that one of 
the most important works in the modern revival of studies on Sacchetti 
is Letterio di Francia’s Franco Sacchetti novelliere (Pisa, Nistri, 
1902); in his Novellistica (Milano, Vallardi, 1924, Vol. I) Di Francia 


continued his criticism along the same lines. 
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Until recently, not enough credit had been given to Sacchetti for 
his other works, chief among them his Rime. For this reason, a study 
such as this one by Li Gotti and Pirrotta is particularly welcome. 
However, this is but the first of a series of works which will prove 
that Sacchetti is deserving of a more complete understanding than that 
which has generally been accorded him. 

With the appearance, in the Scrittori d'Italia series, of Franco 
Sacchetti, /1 Libro delle Rime, a cura di Alberto Chiari (Bari, Laterza, 
1936), we have the first complete edition of Sacchetti’s rime, based on 
the autograph manuscript, which is preserved in the Laurentian 
Library of Florence; of more than three hundred compositions con- 
tained in this Canzoniere, some sixty are brought to light for the first 
time. In addition to this most valuable edition, Chiari will shortly 
bring forth two more works which will facilitate our approach to 
Franco Sacchetti: a second volume, in the Scrittori d'Italia collection, 
which will contain all the other works of Sacchetti, excluding the 
Novelle, and a biography of Sacchetti, to be published by Le Monnier. 

The first part of the Li Gotti-Pirrotta study, written by th: 
former and entitled Tecnica Poetica, is a preliminary and limited at- 
tempt —- Li Gotti is dealing only with the poetry which had musical 
accompaniment and with the technique of musical poetry—to arrive 
at an impartial opinion of Sacchetti’s worth as an artist. To accomplish 
this, he must examine together both the facts of Sacchetti’s life and 
his literary works. It is interesting to note that Li Gotti, basing his 
remarks on the seemingly reliable information furnished by Davidsohn 
in his History of Florence (Vol. IV), maintains that Sacchetti was 
born in Ragusa, not Florence, as usually accepted. 

For the purpose of any truly representative study of Sacchetti, 
especially if it is based on his rime (which cover the entire span of 
his life), it is necessary and helpful to divide Sacchetti’s life into three 
main periods, such as those suggested by Li Gotti. Sacchetti’s youth 
(in the Dantean sense of the word), the period of preparation, closes 
with the year 1363. During the second or formative period, extend- 
ing from 1363 to 1378, Sacchetti acquires fame for his poetical 
as well as for his political achievements. With the beginning of the 
third period, a noticeable change comes over Sacchetti: he becomes 
more meditative and gives expression to his natural ability as a keen. 
and at times even bitter, observer — with the result that the more 
lyrical compositions of his earlier life (ballate, madrigali, and cacce) 
sive way to canzoni morali, to vehement canzoni distese, to capitoli, 
to exchanges of sonnets and to letters. Contending that Sacchetti’s 
finest artistic qualities are to be found in those of his lyric composi- 
tions on the subject of love which were set to music, Li Gotti turns to 
them for evidence of the elements which constitute the principles of 
Sacchetti’s world of poetry, the technique in the light of which all of 
his literary productions are to be explained. 

The other part of this study, Protica e tecnica musicale, written 
by Pirrotta, refers only in part to Sacchetti, for it is largely 3 
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discussion of the origin and development of that polyphonic musical 
activity which is called the Italian Ars nova. The older forms of the 
madrigale and the caccia, which may be taken as the foundation points 
for the Ars nova, satisfied the technical needs of Italian musicians 
(particularly the Florentines) until approximately 1370. At about 
that time, the polyphonic means of expression were beginning to be 
applied to the ballata, which, due to its more vital, more spontaneous 
and more universally appreciated nature, replaced the forms which 
had been popular until then. Following these general lines, Pirrotta 
traces the parallel course of the development of the Ars nova, in Italy 
and in France, during the 14th century. 

Among the numerous manuscript musical compositions on which 
Pirrotta based his observations are included Sacchetti’s rime which 
were put to music: the musical accompaniments to twelve of these. 
together with explanatory notes, are included in the Appendix 
(pp. 67—104), also compiled by Pirrotta. 

The work of Li Gotti—Pirrotta is not only useful, but encourag- 
ing as well, for it points to a novel and more comprehensive interpre- 
tation of Franco Sacchetti, derived from examination of all his 
writings, rather than from the limited field represented by his Novelle. 


Yale University SALVATORE J. CASTIGLIONE 


PROGRAM OF ITALIAN GROUPS 
MLA Meetine, Cuicaco, Dec. 28-30, 1937 


THe Drake 


Italian I: Mediaeval and Renaissance Italian: Chairman, Lewis H. Gordon, 
Hamilton College; Secretary, Hilda L. Norman, University of Chicago. 

1. Herbert D. Austin, University of Southern California, “Two Dante 
Notes: 1) ‘That Sweet Fruit’ (Purg. XXVH, 115; 2) ‘The Three Rings’ (Pur. 
XXXII, 116).” 

Gordon R. Silber, Union College. “Petrarch and the Lyric Poetry of 
Boccaccio.” 

3. Michele de Filippis, University of California. “G. B. Manso’s 
Enciclopedia.” 


Italian Il: Modern Italian: Chairman J. L. Russo, University of Wisconsin; 
Secretary, W. P. Dismukes, University of Miami. 

1. Joseph Rossi, University of Wisconsin. “The Italian Poems of J. M. 
Mathias.” [A discussion of Poesie liriche e varie and of the opinions of con- 
temporary Italian critics. ] 

2. Joseph M. Carriére, Northwestern University. “The Fortune of 
D’Annunzio’s Plays in the United States.” [Study based on an examination of 
some 150 bibliographical items published between 1901 and 1937. Greater 
popularity of La Figlia di Jorio, Francesca da Rim-ni, and La Gioconda. 
Performances of operatic versions of his plays. Wide range of periodicals which 
have reviewed his dramas. Translations for the general reader and drama 
classes. Estimates of his plays by the better-known American critics, Final 
synthesis. } 


3. Calvin S. Brown, Jr., State Teachers College, Memphis, Tennessee. 
“Echoes of Swinburne in D’Annunzio’s Plays.” [Swinburne and D’Annunzic 
show such common traits as splendor of language, love of the sea, hero-worship, 
and the presentation of such women as Faustine and La Commena. It seems 
not to have been noticed, however, that there are some twenty verbal echoes of 
Swinburne scattered throughout D’Annunzio’s plays, primarily in the periods 
1898-1899 and 1911-1913.] 


4. Elio Gianturco, Catholic University of America. “Critical Reflections 
of Karl Joel’s Appraisal of Vico.” [This paper deals with the account given 
by the great historian, in his Wandlungen der Weltanschauung, of Vico’s 
significance in European culture. ] 


Italian I: Tuesday, Dec. 28, 4 P. M. 
Italian II: Tuesday, Dec. 28, 2 P. M. 


To the Editor of Jtalica 


In the September number of Jtalica (pp. 100-101) Dr. Shaw has misre- 
presented, in so many ways, my article on “Dante's Matelda,” which appeared 
in Thought (xii,pp.78-101), that I feel I owe it to your readers, to the editors of 
Thought and to myself to make some protest. 

I was not guilty, as Dr. Shaw implied, of the theological nonsense of saying 
that Matelda is “anagogically the mystery of motherhood.” What | wrote was: 
“Matelda points to the Mystery of Motherhood in the Incarnation and Re- 
demption.” if Dr. Shaw is unfamiliar with the universe of discourse in which 
Dante and competent Dantists use the terms “mystery” and “anagogic,” that is 
his concern, not mine. But he has no right to father on me meanings whicli 
are general, modern, literary and nebulous, when what | wrote was particular, 
medieval, theological and precise. The travesty was ludicrous. The laugh was 
not on me. 

Nor was I guilty of the appalling blunder of saying that Venus fell in 
love with Cupid because Cupid kissed her on the lips, By mangling the purely 
temporal expression “at the moment when” into the seemingly causal “when,” 
and by ignoring the pharetratus of Ovid, which I explicitly cited in the article, 
and above all by missing the whole point of my exegetical discussion, Dr. Shaw 
was able to substitute for the task of criticism a facile trick of legerdemain. 
So, too, with Proserpine. There was, obviously, no question at all of a full 
analogy of proportion. The fact is that neither in Dante nor in my article is 
either Matelda or Dante wholly “like” or even expressly “compared to” either 
Venus or Proserpine. All we know (and all I implied) was that the meeting of 
Dante and Matelda brought to the poet’s memory two classical myths. The only 
issue is to discover, if possible, “the single point” (as I said), whether of love 
or separation, which Dante had in mind. Dr. Shaw is at liberty to say that my 
exegesis is deplorable; but no responsible critic should misrepresent my obvious 
meaning. 

Dr. Shaw says, somewhat pontifically (so. at least, it seems to me): “the 
spiritual senses are well constructed, but they all depend on the literal sense. 
which is not well supported.” Here the demon of misrepresentation sits 
perched on the shoulders of logical fallacy. It is one thing for a spiritual sense 
to “depend” on a liberal sense. It is an entirely different thing for an argument 
or series of arguments, in favor of some particular spiritual sense or senses to 
“depend” on an argument or series of arguments in favor of a particular literat 
sense. By confusing these two wholly different things Dr. Shaw implies that 
my arguments in favor of the spiritual meanings of Matelda get their logicat 
vigor from the arguments in favor of the literal meaning. It is, in fact, 
precisely the other way around; and this I state explicitly in the article: “The 
argument is briefly this: If the profounder meaning of the myth of Dante’s 
Eden is the role of Motherhood ...then the bella donna is someone’s mother and, 
presumably, Dante’s mother.” Dr. Shaw is free to say he thinks I failed to 
establish the minor of the syllogism here implied. He has no right to mis- 
represent the whole logical structure of an article he is professing to criticize. 

Dr. Shaw is likewise the victim of an unfortunate fallacy in dealing with 
another of my arguments which, he says, “proves too much.” This is the nimis 
probat of medieval dialectics. If Dr. Shaw will take the trouble to examine the 
single “denotation” and the diverse “connotations” of the terms child and son, 
or, more simply and practically, if he will reflect that one child (or son) may 
have many seniors but only one mother, he will realize that the logical conditions 
for his nimis probat were here non-existent. My only protest is that his slip-shod 
logic gives a false impression of the character of my own argumentation. 

Dr. Shaw is guilty of a further misrepresentation when he writes: “bella 
donna is a natural way of addressing any beautiful lady, except one’s mother.” 
I had argued at considerable length, that the beauty of the bella donna was 
her virtue. Dr. Shaw is free to say that he thinks I failed to establish this 
meaning of bella, in Dante. He is not free to imply that I took bella to mear. 
(and particularly in a discussion of the moral significance of Matelda) merely 
physical attractiveness, 
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Dr. Shaw has chosen to omit all reference to my serious argument based 
on a comparison of Purg. xxix, 85-87 with Inf. viii,45. He arbitrarily substitutes 
what I expressly declared to be “no essential part of my main argument.” As 
to the bare possibility that the name Matelda is a cryptogram for Mater Da(ntis) 
I showed not a shadow of the concern which Dr. Shaw’s criticism manages to 
imply. The only question is whether my suggestion (which is certainly novel) 
is better or worse than the others which have been made by Zingarelli, Pietro- 
bono, Rizzi, Pascoli, Fornaciari and the dozens of cryptogrammatists that go 
. back to Buti in the fourteenth century. Dr. Shaw is at liberty to laugh at the 
lot of us. He is not free to suppose that we have not read our Villani, nor to 
imply that I was speaking absolutely when I was offering the merest suggestion. 

Dr. Shaw ended his criticism with an allusion to Dante “not wearing a 
white carnation.” I sincerely trust that this unfortunate lapse into flippancy. 
not to say downright bad taste, will be remembered by readers of I/talica less 
as a misrepresentation of my article than of Dr. Shaw’s own habitual standards 
of critical discussion. 


Greratp GroveLtann Wats, S. J. 
B, A. (Lond), M. A. (Oxon), Ph. D., S. T. D. (Greg! 
Head of Department of Italian, 
Fordham University. 


I wrote “anagogically the mystery of motherhood”: I was trying to 
condense. Anagogically, the mystery of motherhood can mean nothing but “the 
Mystery of Motherhood in the Incarnation and Redemption,” and I saved five 
words. 

In support of his contention that Matelda is Dante’s mother Professor 
Walsh supposes that when Dante mentions the myths of Proserpine, and Venus 
enamoured by the prick of Cupid’s dart he has in mind only the relation between 
child and mother, but Dante’s words, in which he compares Matelda first to 
Proserpine and then to Venus, do not bear out that supposition. 

It is not only the construction of allegorical interpretations that depends 
on the literal sense, but also their credibility, in the case of a secular work. It 
is so far from difficult to construct a plausible allegory that it is quite unsafe 
to use such an interpretation to establish a literal sense that is not clear by 
itself. If we could be persuaded that Matelda is Dante’s mother apart from any 
allegorical interpretation, then the contention that “the profounder meaning of 
the myth of Dante’s Eden is the role of motherhood” would become probable, 
but it is improbable as long as the words conveying the literal meaning do not 
seem to indicate that she is his mother. That is why I passed over Dr. Walsh's 
interpretation with a complimentary remark, and devoted my attention to the 
arguments for the literal sense. 

Ad quartum dicendum: Dr. Walsh was arguing that Matelda is Dante’s 
mother because he behaves to her as a child would to its mother, and then Dr. 
Walsh tells us correctly that Dante’s behaviour toward Beatrice is similar. The 
second statement seems to me to destroy the argument, whether or not one 
considers “the single ‘denotation’ and the diverse ‘connotations’ of the terms 
child and son.” 

“Bella donna” may mean virtuous lady symbolically. Literally it means 
beautiful lady, and the argument suggested was that Dante calls her “bella 
donna” because she is his mother Donna Bella. 

I neglected the argument from Virgil’s exclamation in Jnf. viii,45: “Alma 
sdegnosa,—Benedetta colei che in te s’incinse,” because it seems to me negligible: 
let the reader judge! ; 
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I did not emphasize Dr. Walsh’s cryptogram “Mater Da(ntis).” In only 
mentioned it because he did, and | put it last. 

My remark about the white carnation was not quite as frivolous as it may 
have seemed. It was a pseudo-argument against Dr. Walsh’s thesis, intended to 
match the inadequacy of some of those advanced to support the latter. It was 
not intended to offend, but since it has given offence I regret that | made it. 


J. E. 


NOTICE 


The annual meeting of the A A TI will be held immediately 
after the pranzo, which is scheduled for 1:00 P. M., December 
29, 1937, in Chicago, at the Hotel Maryland, one block west 
of the Drake Hotel. 
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